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Coffee a better Guard against Severe Cold than Spiritu- 
wus Liquors. 


R. Justice Fletcher, in one of his late charges to the 
grand jury of the county of Wexford, while con- 
demning the excesses to which the consumption of ardent 
spirits is carried in Ireland, and earnestly recommending that 
malt liquor should be substituted for them, yet appears pre- 
pared to admit, that in the north of Lreland their use may 
be really necessary, or at least an indulgence which bealth 
and human comfort requires. The opinion is nevertheless 
erroneous. The habitaal use of ardent spirits is in no case 
necessary, in no case subservient either to the heslth or com- 
fort of life. That ardent spirits are as commonly used by the 
natives of cold countries, as they are shunned by the natives 
of hot ones, proves nothing ; men fall into folly, iuto per 
nicious habits, into excesses, in all countries. A quantity of 
ardeat spirits, taken into the stomach, communicates a mo- 
mentary glow ; a momentary increase of circulation, and 
consequent vigour of body ; and hence, the deluded drinker 
imagines that he is really benefitted. But what is the result, 
Tue preternatural action which has heen excited soon subsides, 
and a preternatural re-action, «. preternatural debility, necessa- 
rily follows ; aud asthe preteraatural action was attended with 
Vol. 54, re | warmth, 
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warmth, increased circulation, and vigour, so, the preter. 
natural reaction, the debility which follows, is attended with 
chillness andlanguor. To relieve this, a second glass is to be 
drank, and, again, there is the same succession of symptoms ; 
the acquired vigour, however, alweys growing less and less, 
and the acquired debility always growing greater and greater; 
and in this way, the continued use of the poison becoming 
indeed necessary to the support of the body. We speak 
here, only of the effects of ardent spirits upoa the nervous 
system, and not of their ravages upon the coats of the 
stomach, in which organ also, their use may ultimately 
make their continued use as necessary. When the stomech 
has been rendered incapable of digesting any solid food; 
when it has been made dead and callousto any less stimulant 
ingredient, then, the best physician, called upon to attend 
the last days of the wretched victim, will order the free 
use of ardent spirits as the only means of iwitigating the 
sufferings of a lingering life, which no art, nor no reform, 
can in that stage of it preserve! Ardent spirits, as being 
unnaturally stimulant, may be sometimes useful as a wedi- 
cine ; that is, under circumstances where nature is to be forced 
but their habitual use is uever necessary, and always pre- 
judicial. 

To the poor, or, rather, to those who are not rich, this 
question presents itself ‘under an additional aspect. ‘The 
indulgence to which we are referring cannot be obtained 
but at an expense which aust seriously take from their meang 
of procuring real comforts. Meat and drink of the kinds 
that are truly beneficial, are always, in the comparison, ins 
finitely cheap. 

Without andertnking to give an opinion on the use of 
coflve, which is a subject forcign to our present one, we 
subjoin t these remarks the extract that follows, wherein 
the reader's attention will be fixed by what relates to the 
inerits Of ardent spirits, in general, and particularly to what 1e- 
Jaces w their value agains: the influence of cold: 


* As to the effect ol coffee in severe cold, | can only state, 
that having passed the greater part of fourteen winters in the 
district of Maine, where the cold is very severe, and where a 
person wha is much engaged in any active pursuit, must fre- 
quently, in the course of every winter, be exposed to very 
piercing frost, all prudent people abstain from the use of any 
ardent spirits, and make great use of coffee. Leis a general 
custom in wavelliog, (which is almost always in open sledyes) to 
have coffee as 2 beverage at dinner, in licu of any other, and 
the effect L have always heard attributed to it, and whicir it 
¢ertainly has on myself, is to produce a general glow over the 
whole 
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whole surface of the body, which lasts for a considerable time, 
while the effect of spirituons liquors under the.same jempera- 
ture only produces heat in the mouth, throat, and stomach, and 
renders the eflect of the cold much more sensible on the ex- 
iremitics, That this is the effect of spirituous liquors, too many 
fatal instances can be adduced ; aud though perhaps needless, 
[ will mention one in which I was concerned, and a witness. 
Twenty-five persons volunteered their services in the province 
of Maine, to cut a vessel out of the ice in an exceedingly severe 
winter night. At day-ligit, nine only were able to persevere in 
the attempt, and on inquiry it appeared that none of those had 
tasted spirits; all the rest had inagreater or less degree made 
use of them ; and had there not been inhabited buildings near 
where they were employed, several must have perished ; those 
who had abstained trom spirits, took a breakfast of hot strong 
coffee, and with that meal only, completed a severe exertion of 
twenty-four hours, wet the whole tine, aud exposed to an exe 
treme degree of cold.” 





Description of the peculiar Manners of the Tribes on the 
Shores of the Pacific. 


{From Lewis and Clarke’s Travels.] 


HE harmony of their private life is indeed secured by their 
ignorance of spirituous liquors, the eatliest and most 
dreadful present which civilization has given to the other natives 
of the continent. Although they have had so much interconrse 
with whites, they do not appear to possess any knowledge of 
those dangerous luxuries; at least they have never inquired after 
them, which they probably would have done if once they had 
been introduced among them. Indeed, we have not observed any 
liquor of an intoxicating quality used among these or any Indians 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the universal beverage being pure 
water. They, however, sometimes almost intoxicate themselves 
by smoking tobacco, of which they are excessively fond, and 
the pleasures of which they prolong as much as possible, by re- 
taining vast quantities at a time, ‘till after circulating through 
the lungs and stomach, it issues4n volumes from the mouth and 
nostrils, But the natural vice of all these people is an attacti- 
ment for games of hazard, which they pursue wiih a strange 
and ruinous avidity. The wames are of two kinds, [n the first, 
one of the company assumes the office of -banker, and plays 
against the rest. He takes a small stone, about the size of a 
bean, which he sbifis from one hand to the other, with 
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great dexterity, repeating at the same time a song adapted to 
the game, and which serves to divert the attention of the com. 
pany, ‘ull having agreed on the stake, he holds out his hands, 
and the antagouist wins or loses as he succeeds or fails at gaess- 
ing iu which band the stone is. After the banker has Jost bis 
money, or whenever he is tired, the stone is transferred to 
another, who in turn challenges the rest of the compauy. The 
other game is something like the play of ninepius ; two pins 
are praced on the floor, about the distance of a foot from each 
other, and a small hole made behind them. The players then 
go about ten fect frow the hole, into which they ury to rolla 
swaii picce resembling the men used at draughts; if they suc- 
ceed in putiing it into the hole, they win the stake; if the 
piece roils between the pins, but does not go into the hole, 
nuthiug is won or lost; but the wager is wholly lost if the 
chequer ro!ls ouiside of the pins, Entire days are wasted 
at these games, which are ofien continued through the night, 
round the blaze of their Gres, "till the last article of cloth- 
ing, or even the last blue bead, is won from the desperate 
adventurer. 

iu traflic they are keen, acute, and intelligent, and they em- 
ploy in all their bargaius a dexterity and finesse, which if it be 
not learnt from their foreign visitors, may show how nearly 
the cunning of savages is allied to ihe little arts of more civilized 
trade. Tiey begio by asking double or treble the value of 
their merchandise, and lower the demand in proportion to the 
ardour or experience in trade of the purchaser ; and if he ex- 
presses any anxiety, the smaliesi article, perhaps a bandfal of 
roo(s, wil furnish a whole morning’s vegociation. Being na- 
turaliy suspicious, they of course conceive that you are pursu- 
ing the same system. They, therefore, mvariably refuse the first 
offer, however wigh, fearful that they or we have mistaken the 
value of the merchandise, and therefore cautiously wait todraw 
us on to larger offers. Ia this way, after rejecting the most 
exiravagaut prices, which we have offered ‘merely for experi- - 
ment, tuey have afterwards importuned us for a tenth part.of 
wita: they bad before refused. Ia this respect, they differ from 
almost all Lidians, who will generally exchange in a thoughtless 
moment the most valuable article they possess, for any bauble 
which happens to please their fancy. 

These habits of cunning, or piudence, have been formed 
or increased by their being engaged in a large part of the 
commerce of the Columbia; of that trade, -however, the 
great emporium is the Falls, where all the avighbouring uations 
assemble, 
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Sketch of a recent Tour to Calais, Dunkirk, Lisle, and 
Mount Cassell. 


E left Dover about three o’clock in the afternoon; and 

reached Calais at eight in the evening The prer, which 
is nearly a mile Jong, was covered with people of every deserip- 
tion, and presented a motley but lively scene ; the women, 
many of whom were well dressed, made a conspicuous figure 
with their long shawls and lofty bonnets, 

The moment we landed we were addressed by a maitre 
d’botcl, who politely assured us that if we were not already 
engaged we should meet with the best accommodations at 
the Messagerie des Diligences. Having no preference on this 
head we readily accepted the offer, and were gind at being so 
soon piloted through the crowd that surrounded us. We stop- 
ped at the custom-house a few winuies to have our trunks open- 
ed, and then weut to our lodvings. On our arrival we found 
the house nearly full, many of our fellow passengers having been 
beforehand with us, and secured their lodgings during ‘the 
absence of the landlord. The landlady, a very civil woman, 
told us that all the hotels in Calais were equally crowded, 
and thai there were bat two beds in the honse disengaged, 
and those in a five-bedded room. As we were hesitating a litle 
at this circumstance, a young min, a native of Boardeaax, 
who had travelled with us from London, kindly offered to 
give up his own bed, and sieep in the large room, if his com- 
pany would ieconcile us to the apartment. This arrange. 
meut being agreed upon, we sat down to supper, vot without 
some fears at the idea of French cookery ; but we were agreea- 
bly diseppointed. We bad an exccllent supper, with a dessert 
of several kinds of fruit. The ciiarge was very reasonable, 
being only three francs a head, including wine. As we 
sapped at the table dhotel the company was large; we found 
them however very agreeable and communicative.  Polities 
and subjects of literature were discussed with much earnesi- 
ness, 

In the morning we hastened to see the town, which is larze 
and well built ; but the houses have a dirty appearance. ‘Tire 
square is large, and, it being market day, was much crowded, 
There was an abundance of vegetabies, fruits, and eggs. 
Nuwbers of the military, many of whom bad been prisoners 
of war, were standing aboutin groups. The fortifications are 
extensive, bat much neglected. The surrounding cousuy 
presents nothing remarkable; but in the immediate vicinity are 
several gardens, which supply the town with vegetables, . ‘Phe 
Emperor Alexander, who bad landed early in the morn- 
ing, left at about eleven, We went into the eourt at oe 's 
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Hotel (formerly the Hotel de Dessein) to see him set off, 
‘Puere were about wo hundred people in the yard, Tie em- 
peror, afier walking afew minates among the oiticers, noticing 
those near him with bis characteristic affability, entered bis 
carriage, and departed amidst the shouts of Vive Ewmpereur, 
I must not omit to mention that on the pier is a print of 
Louis the 18th’s fvot, cut in the stone, where the king first step« 
ped on his retuin to France. A temporary post comiouni- 
cates the fact, and advertises the intestion of the civil authori- 
ties to raise a more durable monument on the spot. 

We had ebtained a passportio London of the French minis. 
ter, which, our landlord informed us, it was necessary to get 
chauged bere. On presenting ourselves at the proper office, 
we received avother passport signed by the mayor, giving 
a description of our persons, and granting permission iv 
travel on any road to Paris. For this we were charged 
two francs. The London passport we received gratis. At 
Lord Castlereagh’s office it would bave cost @l. 7s. Gd. 

We staid the whole day at Calais, and set out the next morn- 
ing for Dunkirk in the diligence, an uncouth vehicle; the horses 
were harnessed with ropes, and their appearance altogether 
not superior to the common cart-horses in England ; but they 
were in good condition, a remark we had frequentiy to make 
duriag our tour. ‘The cistance trom Calais to Dunkirk is twenty- 
five miles. The road is extremely uninteresting, and the 
land, being near the coast, is in general barren. Half-way to 
Dunkirk is Gravelines, a sinall town, but very strongly forufied 
witb bastions, &c. and before we got into the town we passed 
over atleast six draw-bridges. At the last an oflicer stepped 
up to the diligence, and civilly required our passports; we 
left them, aud drove to the inn, where they were sent to us, 
The country near Dunkirk is more pleasant, and better cul- 
tivated. The erops of cora were heavy, and the kitchen-gar- 
dens well stocked with vegetables. The diligence took us to 
ihe Hotel de Fiandres, where we lodged. The accommodations 
were excellent, and the charges as reasonable as at Calais. 
The rooms are spacious, and even elegant. We employed the 
evening and following day in viewing the town, which is large, 
handsome; and well-built ; the houses are lofty, and the streets 
spacious and regular. ‘Ihe pier is nearly two miles long, 
and makesan agreeable promenade. The trade of this town 
was nearly extinguished during the war, and we saw little ap- 
pearances of business, though it was the annual fair. By means 

of a sluice forty-two feet wide, the basin within the town 
will hold forty ships of the line, always floating. We ob- 
served several vesse)s belonging to the smugglers lying in the 
harbour, laden, and ready to start with the fresh tide. We 
were jaformed by ao intelligent person that more prohibited 
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goods found their way to England by means of the smugglers 
than would be demanded if the prohibition were taken off, 
and the articles allowed -uoder a moderate duty. If this be 
the case, there must be some strong motive on the side of 
government in allowing an illegal tratiic to be carried on to its 
present extent. 

At Dankirk, for the first time, we entered a catholic church. 
It was. the time of low mass. As there are rio pews, it 
was beither so peat nor so comfortable in appearance as the 
churches in general are iu England. There were a great 
number of ;ush or straw.bottond chairs, which are used by 
the audieroe, at least by such as can afford to pay for them. 
Tbose whe cannot, repeat the service standing, or kneeling 
upon the flaor, Wehadwmot been long in* the church before 
we observed a man, wath a brass basin in his hand, going round 
wcollect the sous, forthe hire of the ‘seats 5 and,in order to 
warn the audience of his approach, he shook the copper in the 
basin soas to be plainly heard through the whole building. 
The officiating priest, dressed in a par.y-coloured robe, ‘stood 
with his back to the people ; : and, thou z h we were very near to 
him, we could not heat a single word of the service ! 

Being ina shop, where we had purchased a few articles; 
and the conversation turning on Buor apartes money, 
my remarking thatthe new government would find ‘it diffi- 
cult to alter the currency for the better, the mistress of the 
shop, a clever active woman, added with great vivacity, “ fl 
y abeaucoup de choses, Monsieur, qu'il ne faut pas changer; 
Napoleon etoit ambitieux, mais c’est un grand homm..” 

We took our places in the diligence to Lisle ; and left Duns 
kirk at five o’cluck in the morning. Preferring to ride outside 
I got into the cabriolet, which is a seat in the front of t 
coach, with abead projecting from the roof, and a leather 
curtain before that served as a screen from the sun and dust: 
There were three seats in the inside, caleulated for nine 
persons, ‘The conduciar or guard rode on the roof, where 
passengets are not admitted— anexcellent plan, which, it adopted 
in England, would save many lives in a year. We had six 
horses, four leaders abreast, and the two wheel-horses, ow one 
of which was seated the driver, who, furnished with a dong 
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whip, performed bis office with considerable dexierity. ‘The 
wheat here was fine, and the cot niry extre mely luxoriane 


and well cultivated. ‘Tie crops of corn, extending as far os 
theeye could reach, had a most pronvising “appearane e. The 
roads ure generaliy paved in the middle, le ving on each side 


another road of sand or gtavel. ‘Ihe y are line i mostly with 
elm ur fruit trees, and, being as straight asa line, have a novel 
appearance to an Englishuna » ‘Phis sameness is fatiguing 
to the eye, but the observation of a stranger js continually 
6G attracted 
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attracted by the surrounding scene, eager to discover whatever 
is new or interesting. 

We noticed some land enclosed with hedges ; but the far 
greater part was open like the common fields in Cambridge- 
shire, aad some other parts of England. In some places the 
arable Jand is divided irom pastares by ditches. We stopped 
about nine o'clock at a small. village, where we breakfasted, 
"The ion bad « mean appesrance, but we had plenty ef good 
coffee, served up in a large earthen pitcher, new bread and ex- 
cellent butter, for which we paid one franc. 

There are neither mile stones, turnpike-gates, nor hand-« 
posts, in the part of Fiance we visited. Travelling is esti- 
mated by posts, and ateach of these posts there is generally 
a house of some kind to stopat. <A post is five miles anda 
halt English, and the horses are changed every two posts, when 
the driver alsu is succeeded by another; on parting each 
passengcr gives him three sous, which is the fixed price. 

Wearrived at Mount Cassel about noon. The ascent to 
the town being very steep, tie passengers alighted, and were 
directed by the conducteur to a pathway which leads through 
the fields to the topof the hill. Ou reaching the summit we 
were delighted with a prospect, which for extent and variety 
exceeded every thing of the kind | had before seen. From 
the deep valley at the foot of the mount the landscape rises 
gtadual!y in the form of. an amphitheatre, comprehending the 
Most picturesque views, and reaching in a direct line to the 
distance of nearly fifiy miles. One of the company informed 
us that on a clear day there might be diseerned trom this em 
nence thirty-six garrisoned towns, and three hundred villages, 
and that it was cousidered to be the most beautiful prospect in 
France. 

On the edge of this delightful eminence stands the chateau 
of General Vandamme, a handsome modern edifiec. ‘The 
natural advantwges of the ground have been much im- 
proved by art; and the gardens are laid out in the English 
sivyle. We asked permission to walk over them, which was 
readily granted The stables stand at oue end, detached from 
the house. Lt is alarge building, with a handsome dome. 
There are stails for tweaty-four borses. Toe mangers are of 
solid vative marbie, and the walls are lined with the same 
materials to the height of about eight feet from the ground, 
Several workmen were ewployed in repairing the front of the 

house, and the servants informed us that the. general was 
expected home io a fortnight; though some of the English 
newspapers had sent him to Siberia; and the Courier svon 
atier informed the. public that he had committed suicide at 
Saza! Vandamme isa native of Cassel, and bis father ia still 
resident there. We learnt tliat he is cousidered ene of the 
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handsomest men, andthe most active, brave, and skilful officer 
in the French service. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


[From the M. S. of Lieutenant Miller, Author of an interesting Work 
lately published, entitled “ Letters written during a Captivity of 
upwards of six Years in France.”] 


THE DEPARTURE. 
No. 1. 


ETURNING one evening from the habitation of an 
hospitable neighbour, whose moral precepts tend to 
improve the understanding, and check the tide of youthful 
licentiousness, and whose pious admonitions “ intimate eternity 
to man,” the following stanzas, uttered with warmth and energy, 
altracted my attention : 


Farewell, ye rural walks, of peace the scene! 

Where glides the meand’ring stream along the dell ; 
Ye furzy downs, where bleating flocks are seen, 

And cheerful honest rustics too, farewell ! 


How happy all except the peasant’s friend, 

The pious pastor, lov’d by all around! 
Corroding cares his aged bosom rend, 

And oft his tears in private stain the ground ! 


Seck not to learn from whence his sorrows flow ; 
The source is knowu—e’en to a stranger known : 
A stranger who participates his woe, 
With all the village shares it—not alone. 


Lead me, my muse, where yonder lofty dome 
Lifts its proud head above the tow’ring trees ; 
Where ev'ry needy peasant finds a home ; 
The seat of charity, content, and ease. 


The maimed beggar finds a welcome here ; 
The aged rustic’s here’s a daily guest ; 
"Tis joy divine to see the falling tear 
Of gratitude bedew his hoary breast. 
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The stranger beard my intruding steps, and peused. It was 
night; a thick fow, that long had enveloped the lace of natare, 
heightened the gloom. 

Liv vain anticipated a continuation of the stranger's un- 
sophisticated effusions ; he had quitted his mossy seat, and his 
footsteps were heard along the valley. I followed, and accosted 
him without formality—his answers were amicably familiar, and 
we soon became a little acquainted. He was a seldier by pro- 
fession, His merit dawned above the mist of interest and 
opulence, and was rewarded. Wounded at Saint Sebastian, in 
Spain, (where British valour, unappalled by unexpected obsta- 
cles, surpassed the boasted feats of the beroes of antiquity,) be 
returved to his native country. Fond of retirement, and en 
evemy to ostentation and folly, be had lately resided at the 
rural little villege of Emsworth. Le was not ashamed to ac- 
knowledge vs an acquaintance the honest agriculturist, who 


suppor a numerous ollspring from the produce of a few acres; ° 


But spoke of the merit due ta rustic honesty with a degree of 
emthusiasty, extolled in bis praise with the warmth of a friend, 
and pointed him out as “ the neblest work of God.” Recovered 
jrom his wounds, duty, with an innate desire to serve his 
country, recalled Lim to the pesivsula. Alike regardless of 
ihe dangers he had encountered, and the hardships adher- 
ing te a soldier’s perilous profession, be appeaicd happy in 
the thotivht that kis services were again called for, and panted 
io couietd for the wreath that crowns the head of the ua- 
dautited warrior, * 

We at leveth arrived at anion, whose glaring lamp reflects 
of a cutdlogue of luxurious dainties, Here the interesting 
stranger took Jeave. [ seized his hand—the impulse wag 
voluntary. 1 thought myself abayi to quit au old acquaintance, 
ad yegretted his departure. 


°¢To be continued.) 
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Eloquent Eudogium on the Lappiness resulting to France 
Jrom the recent Revolution in that Country. 


{iranslated from the Journal des Debats, of “Tonday, October 3, 4 
Newspaper published at Paris.] 


ONG aceustomed to prodigies, we scarcely notice those 

4 that now pass Leiore our eyes. tis true, however, that 
of all the miracles operated in the ecuwtse of a few years, the 
grentest is the present bappiness: enjoyed by Prence. Contd 
we iessonably expect so deep a cul afier s> longa of THe 
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Tn order the ‘better, to appreciate our situation in, October, 
let is recall our state in the -month of March ian the same 
year. 4 

“France was .a prey to invasion from the Rhive..to the 

Loire, from the Alps to the mountains. of Auvergne, from 
the Pyrenees to the Garonne. Paris was occupied by the 
enemy. Five hundred, thousand Russians, Germans, and 
Prussians, assembled on the right bank. of the Rhine, -were 
ready to second the efforts of their countrymen by a seeond 
invasion, which would have. completed the desolation of 
France. All Spain was preparing to cross, the Pyrenees ia the 
train of the English, Spanish, aad Portuguese armies. More 
than a million of Frenchweo had, ia the space of thiiteen 
moaths, béen called to the field of bajtle. 

A madman, to whom peace was incessantly offered, obsti- 
nately resolved to tear the last man and the last crown 
from our unfortunate country, to support beyond its frontiers 
amonstrous system of war, and within a tyranny still move 
horrible. Did he succeed in protracting the contest ? France 
bade fair ig a few months to present nuthing but one vast 
heap of ashes. Did he at last accept of peace? That peace 
could no longer be made but on conditions dishonourable 
to hi and to oyr country. We should haye been com- 
pelled to pay enormous contributions, and to, give up our 
frontier towas as securities for the fulfilment of the treaty. 

Hombied iv his pride, and disappointed ia bis ambition, 
Buonaparte would have filled the empire with mouroing and. 
proscriptions. The lists were already made, the victims pointed 
out, whole towns coudemped, and sequestrations and plunder 
would have followed their execution. Civil broils would 
perhaps have crowned the detastations of foreign war, and 
sanguinary despotism would bave sat for ever on the ruius of 
France. 

What, at that moment, was our only hope ? A family, whigh 
we had loaded. with every evil, as a reward for the benefits 
which it had showered down upoa us for so many ages! That 
banished family, almost forgotten by its ungrateful children, 
did ‘not find amongst strangers, a liveiier recollection or greater 
support. War was not waged for her; not any of the misfor- 
lunes by which France was crushed, could be imputed to its 
membess. 

_At Chatillon the allies treated for peace with Buonaparste 
sincerely. Scarcely was Monsieur allowed to follow, almost 
twattended, and at a great distance, the invading armies. He 
slept amidst the ruins which Buonaparte bad occasioned, wiped 
off the tears of the peasantry who collected around him, 
assisted onr wounded conscripts, and out of his royal preroga- 
Uvescould only exert those beneticent dispositious which ire 
6h 2 had 
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had inherited with the blood of St. Louis. The doke of 
Angouleme wis only considered as a simple volunteer in Lord 
Wellington’s army. 

At Jersey, the duke of Berry vainly solicited the favour of 
being thrown with his two aides-de-camp on the coast of 
France ; and so little did he rely on the snceess of his courage- 
ous undertaking, that he had caused the lease of his house in 
London to be renewed. 

It was at that moment of despair, that providence achieved 
the work, which it would perform alone, in order to make 
its hand visible to mankind. The host of the strangers 
enters Paris. God changes the hearts of princes, and opens 
the eyes of the French. A cry of Vive le Roi sayes the 
world. Buonaparte exclaims that he is betrayed. Betrayed— 
Heavens ! by whom, unless by himself! Was a more extraor- 
divary and more affecting fidelity than that of his army ever 
witnessed ? Never have French soldiers displayed more 
heroism than at the very moment when, detesting the author 
of our calamities, they still respected in him their com- 
mander, and woald have perished with him had he known how 
to die. 

But when he had obtained his life, with the millions which 
lie’ had the courage of asking, France turned towards her 
real father, who returned from banishment without any 
stipulations, withodt any treaty, without treasares, empty 
handed, as when he departed, but his heart overflowing 
with thataffection and mercy, the uatural attributes of our 
kings. 

W hat did this prince find at his arrival ? 400,000 foreigners 
in the heart of France; seventeen hundred millions of debt; 
disorganized armies that had not been paid for many months ; 
more than 30,000 efficers who justly claimed a living and re 
wards ; 400,000 prisoners ready to revisit their country, and 
tou increase the embarrassment of the moment; a constitution 
10 be created, fears to quell, hopes to fulfil, parties embattled ou 
the field, and all the elements of a civil war, 

it appeared prudent to many, that the king, in the midst ol 
so many difficulties, ignorant of the nature of the ground 
which he trod, of the prevailing opinions, of the dispositions 
of men in France, and unknown bimself to his people, should 
preserve a foreign force round his person. His majesty nobis 
rejected that proposal. 

An honourable peace caused the allies to retire from out 
terriiory, without its costing us any contributions or fortresses. 
We preserved on? ancient frontiers, and were even aggrandised 
onthe sidé of Savoy. The monuments of the arts remained 
in our possession. All this was the fruit of the esteem 


ia which the allies held his majesty. A charter insured ou 
political 
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political rights. Ina short time that army, so embarrassing 
through its numbers, has seen almost all its arrears: paid, off, 
and the rest on the eve of being so. Lhe offices. whom 
the new military organization has left without employ meni, 
receive inthe bosom of thew faunlivs a pension which cu 

sures them that honour:ble repose, ture natural weegia pense of 
glory. Property hos been guaranieed, confidence .s:evives, 
mavufactures resume their labours, snd ai! move with rapid 
strides towards prosperity. ‘The moderation, the genivs, ond 
the viriues of a single wan, have opernted these pres igies, 
They have not cost France a single drop ef biood. No 
one has been threatened nor perseenied for his opicious. 
No prison has yawned, save to restore the victims of tyrauny 
tofreedom. No arbitrary act of powrr bas been jaiyed io so 
many acts of mercy. and of goodness! We are toa gluse to 
these wonders to appreciate their jul valve; but history will 
transmit them to the admiration of men. di, will add te the 
name of Louis the Desired, the epithet of wise, waich Viauce 
has aiready bestowed on one ot Ler kings. 

Had certain persons been believed, who had private reasons 
for spreading those reports, Fraace was going, at the arrival of 
the Bourbons, to become the theatre of reactian, aud of 
vengeance. Wha: can they now say? What! nota single 
execution, not a single imprisonment, not a single banishmcut, 
to console their prophetic spirits? 

When Charles IL. returned to England, the. parlioment 
caused several criminals to be tried. Ac Louis XVIiIth’s 
return every one preserves his life, his fortune, aud his liberty, 
and ceriain men lose nothing, save their honour. 

Whatever opinion may have previously been entertained, 
it is generally agreed that Franee has not been happier 
atapy period than darng the four moeths that have, passed 
since the restoration of the mouarchy. There is no I’rench- 
man who does not carry in his heart the consciousness of 
his enfranchisewent and full liberty. Every one sleeps, cers 
tain of not being called up in the middle of the night to 
be dragged by spies to the police, or by gendarmes to a 
military tribuaal. The freeholder knows that he shall pre- 
serve his property, the mother her boy: she no longer 
dreads every morning to sce a new conscription posted up 
in the streets. The farmer, the mechanic, no longer tor- 
tare their minds, to know before-hand how they will redeem 
their sole remaining son. The conscript, who ceases to be 
one, no longer secks to mutilate hiascil, in order to avoid 
death. 

Taxes alove still weigh upon France; but at least it is 
positively known that they will be reduced in a given time, 
and that they will not be arbitrarily imposed By the first du- 
thority 
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thority of the state, or even by prefects, sub-prefecits, mayors, 

and adjoints, 

The» state has debts, and they must be paid. But who 
has) contracted: those debts? Is it the king, or the man 
of the island sof Elba? Might not the king have said—* [ 
am not obliged to acknowledge the debts of Buonaparte. 
The forseune which most of the contractors have made. will 
sufficiently repay them for the loss which they may ex- 
perience.” 

What reply could have been made? But his majesty bas 
thonght that his honour was concerned, as well as that of alt 
France, in scrupulously liquidating every debt which might be 
considered as incurred by the state, and through that good 
faith; worthy a: descendant of Henry IV. he imparts a credit to 
France which will double public prosperity. - 

‘Thus the: great misfortunes with which the return of the 
Bourbous threatened us, are reduced to a few murmurs, 
which, when their origin is searched, are always found to 
spring from some deceived hope, as the refusal of a place vaiuly 
apphed for. 

One half of France, under the late despotism, was paid 
by the other.. How could such an abuse be long main- 
tained? Could Buonaparte himself, had he remained on 
thethroue without being the master of Europe, have kept all 
the places which he had created? He had already ceased to 
pay their revenue. ‘To silence the discontented, he would have 
shot them. 

Besides, can all the traces of a revolution of 25 years be 
erased in the space of six months? At the death of Henry 
JV. old leaguers were found who applauded the parricide com- 
mitted’ by: Ravaillac. We must therefore expect to see for a 
long while,'and perhaps during our whole life, the opinions 
of the French divided on a crowd of subjects. Some will 
detest what others love; these will praise and those will defame 
the government. 

Aecording to the constitational party, the constitution is 
not sufficiently liberal. Accortling to the ancient royalists, 
we had no need of a constitution. May we not tell the 
former—* If there be any thing defective in the present con- 
stitation, time will remedy it. The English constitution, 
that object of your admisation, was not the work of a day. 
It is sufficient that tbe foundations of public freedom be laid 
amongst us—that the people be represented, and not subject 
to be taxed without the consent of its representatives—that 
no wan should be exposed to be despoiled, banished, con- 
fined, or put to death in an arbitrary manner. Let us rest a 
little on these great bases, and let us breathe at least afier so 


violent and so rapid a course !” 
Might 
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Might we not. say to the latter—The ancient constitution 
of the kingdom was undoubtedly excellent ; but cam you. res 
assemble its elements ? Where will you find an. independent 
clergy, representing by its extensive possessions a large portion 
of the property of the state? Where will you discover a. 
body of gentlemen sufficiently numerous to form, by their 
ancient feudal rights, by thcir lordships, their vassals and 
their patronage, and their influence in the army, a connter- 
poise to the crown’ How will you restore those privileges of 
provinces and of towne—those provincial states, those great 
magisterial bodies which every where checked the exercise of 
absolute power? Is not even the spirit of thase corporations 
altered ? Will the equality of educations and. fortunes, the 
public opinion, or the increase of mental intelligence, :per- 
mit, iu these times, distinctions which would shock one’s 
vanity ? Tbe institutions of our forefathers, ia which we recog- 
nize the traces of the holiness of our religion, of the honour 
of our knighthood, of the gravity of our magisiracy, are 
doubtlessly ever regretted ; but can they be made. to revive 
entirely ? Since, then, something is necessary, let as be. peérinit- 
ted to attempt the honour of the koight by the dignity of the 
man, and the nobility of the individual by the nobility of the 
species. 

Io vain would you return to ancient times. Nations, like 
rivers, do not run back to their sources, One cannot restore 
tothe Roman republic the government of its kings,»nor to 
the empire of Augustus the senate of Brutus. Time changes 
every thing, and its Jaws can no more be resisted than its 
ravages. 

Sopposing that a Jitile warmth still remains in our opinions ; 
this is a matter which could not be otherwise. .The.des- 
potism which has just ended, bad caused us to deviate: from 
the natural order; all our passions had been exalted; the 
soldier thought of nothing but becoming a marshal of France, 
at the expense of the lives of a willion of Frenchmen ; 
the meanest clerk in the custom-house sew bimself in pers 
spective a Minister of state; the journeyman, on quitting 
his shop, did not wish to enter it again; our youth, disen- 
cumbered of the domestic yoke, plunged into all the pleasures 
and all the chimeras of their age. A duty which was re. 
ducedio a meanness, blindly to obey the will of a master, 
superseded ai] the. morality of life. Buonaparte is the visie 
ble chief of evil, as the Devil is its invisibie head, Every 
sort of disorderly ambition was collected. around him, as 
the visions were said to assemble and: hang themselves on 
the fatal tree which Virgil places.at the gates of Hell. 

Ar present, it will cost us, sowaething to return to our daty: 
Test appears to us insipid : but, as order.is the natural state of 

y things, 
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things, we shall resume, in spite of ourselves, a taste for up. 
right and legitimate duties and pleasures. 

li is curious to wiiness the surprise of men accustomed to 
govern by the violent means of despotism. They predict revo. 
Jutions and insurrections which do not happen: they take 
their private opinions, their humours, and their secret interests, 
for the opinion, the humour, and the interests of France, 
There is no administration, say they: this will not do—this 
capnot go on. And why not? Because nobody has been shot 
to-day on the plain of Grenelle—because the police has 
not sent some dozen of persons io night to the castle of Vin- 
cennes -because there Haye not been brought trom the exe 
tremity of France a number of prisoners iu post-cages—be- 
cause a sufficient number of spies are not kept in pay—be- 
“ause nobody is prevented from speaking, writing, and print. 
ing whatever le pleases—becaure people de not concern 
themselves either about the operations of commerce or agricul- 
ture—because the council] of state has not issued a hundred 
contradictory decrees in a single day—because having to choose 
from twenty-five millions of Frenchmen, it was vot thought that 
all the talents were notexclusively conjamed in the beads of a 
few meo whom public dpinien repels, and that these meu have 
not been calicd to the head of the government ? These per- 
sons, (distinguished, however, by their experience in business,) 
are notwithstanding bad judges of the proceedings of a legiti- 
mate government: they knew only the revolution and its out- 
rages ; occupicd only in what related to physical stréngth, 
they had no ideaof moral powers. They are astonished that 
every thing can go ov without efforts, and almost without 
any inierference ; they do act know that a legitimate king 
isaplant which naturally extends its branches aad its tots, 
strengthens of its own accord, and affords protection and 
shelter, for the sole reason that the heavens and earth are 
favourable toit, and that 1 grows on iis natal soil. It is im- 
possible but that this fecling of security which is now exe 

.perienced must penetrate every heart, entenng the cottage as 
well as the polace, and thet in the end it must be said, ‘ but 
we are nevertheless happy !” . 

Let those who think the government is weak examine it 
by facts aud results, ond they will see that it is already much 
stronger than the government of iron which it bas succeeded. 

Would it, for example, have been possible to priut against 
the last mentioned despotism cach books as are daily printed 
against the existing authority, without that despotism having 

been shaken by them 

‘The most infamous libels, works of the most audacious 
nature, are hawked about aod publicly sold. Is this nothing 
to nobody? Who reads these works? And if they are read, 
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who are the readers who allow themselves to be persuaded by 
them? It may be said that the authors, on signing the libels, 
destroy the very effect of their works, as poisons neutralize 
each other ; that the infamy of the author corrects the venom 
of the writing. For one reason or another, it is nevertheless 
certain, thata government which can scarcely yet date its 
existence at four or five months, which has established itself, 
as we have seen, in the midst of so many factions and mis- 
fortunes, resists a test which might have overthrown Buona- 
parieat the very height of his power. In coffee-houses, in 
saloons, they decide dogmatically upon the acts of the go- 
vernment, the laws discussed in thé two chambers are criti- 
cised by them—they exclaim—they praise or blame—the 
march and process of the government appear to them de- 
ranged. 

France is open in all its parts; it may be travelled through 
atpleasure. Lt she has secret enemies they have free ingress 
and egress. ‘hey may correspond and appoint places of 
rendezvous ; in a word, they may conspire openly, in public 
places, and at the very corners of the streets. Are they 
feared? Not at all! Would Buonaparte have allowed such 
licence? The king would even take no precautions against 
them ; they may be overwhelined before the goodness and 
indulgence of a paternal goveroment, which withholds the 
arm justly prepared to punish them. The king would over- 
power them by the weight of his excessive goodness and for- 
bearance. ‘They can, in fact, oppose nothing formidable 
against an authority founded in legitimacy and justice. 
France, however, is filled with the adherents and creatures 
of Buonaparte, who are protected as the other citizens, with- 
outa thought of guarding against them. A great princess has 
come under the generous protection of the king, to take the 
Waters in our provinces. ‘This princess could excite the most 
affecting remembrances, for the wound was very deep and very 
new ; but what is it thather presence has produced ? Would 
it have been possible to imagine the duchess d’Angouleme at 
the waters of Aix, under the strong government of tyranny, 
when yet the name alone of Bourbon made the king of 
kings to tremble ? lo a word, the brother of the stranger is 
established on our frontier, where he exhibits a degree of 
wealth which it would be more decent in him to conceal, Have 
We, at this, testified the least inquietude ? Have we demanded 
his removal? We should learn then to judge of the strength of 
a government, not by its administrative acts, but by the degrees 
of morality, moderation, and justice. The power of kings is 
the most stable, when it proceeds from the light of their minds, 
ofthe rectitude of their hearts. 

Vol. 54, 6L The 
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The: Bourbons. have» wandered, almost without an asylum, 
ou the surface of the earth ; exposed to the fears of an usurper, 
they could not, above all, approach the frontiers of France, 
without incurriag the risque of their lives, as the fate of the 
unfortunate Duc D’Enghien too well has testified. This day 
they do not pursue those who have so cruelly persecuted 
them—they leave these persons to live freely about them, with- 
out manifesting the least fear—without taking the least of those 
precautions which would appear so natoral. Who cannot ad- 
mirea confidence so magnanimous—so toial an absence of all 
resentments ? 

Louis XVIII. is wise; in thus abandoning himself to 
the loyalry of Freachmen, he incontestibly proves the legiti- 
macy of his rights, and the solidity of his throne! It 
would appear that he exclaimed to us, on arrivivg at Calais, 
as Philippe de Valois did at the castle gates of Broye— 
* Open; it is the. fortune of France !” We. have opened 
to him ; and we will shew him that we are worthy of the 
esteem which he manifested for us, when he so nobly 
committed to our faith and loyalty bis misfortunes and his 
Virtues. 





REFLECTION. 


Feeling heart is a blessing that no one who has it would 

be without ; and it isa moral security of -innocence, since 
the heart that is able to partake of the distress of another 
cannot wilfully give it. 





Answer, by J. Farrant, of Ottery St. Mary, to the 


Question, inserted June 27. 


‘ x 
I ET x represent their several incomes. Then x — — what 
a 5 


4x 4x 
A saves, and — what he spends annually ; and — + 30, 


5 40x 5 
what B spends annually ; but — -- S00 = 10x what B spends 


re ] 
in 10 years—which gives 150]. their auvnual income. 


vp J. Leathera, jun. of Exeter, has also answered this 
question, 


POETRY. 
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POETRY 


OLD PHILIP, THE SEXTON. 
[From Mr. Ash’s Poem entitled Adbaston.] 


ACH clay-cold bed, where innocence and truth, 
Where prattling infancy and blooming youth, 
And beauty, in her tairest, happiest. morn, 
Untimely rest, from fond affection torn ; 
Where hoary age, his crutch now useless grown, 
Sleeps on his mould’ring, solitary throne 3 
Fach brier-roof’d mansion of the village FEW, 
Where grows you spreading, venerable yew, 
By his worn pickaxe, and his shining spade, 
For many a past, revolving year were made. 


* * * * 


Near yon poor thatcher’s desolate abode, 
Some months now gone, I | -apfhe him on the road; 
His age-worn form on friendly crutches hung, 
And trembling accents faulter’d on his tongue; 
I paus’d awhile, infirmity to scan, 
For well, in former days, I knew the man ; 
Remembrance, at the first, I found was fled, 
But soon a smile of tearful joy o’erspread 
His wither’d cheek, and dimly-sparkling eye, 
When, grasping bard my hand, he hgav’d a sigh, 
Whose mute, but pow’rful eloquence was such, 
That words were poor, where feeling spoke so much. 
And is it come, methought, to this at last! 
As, forward, up the darksome lane I pass’d; 
Soon shall the scene that claim’d thy youthful day, 
Receive the remnant of thy aged clay; 
‘The very spade that cover’d others’ woes, 
Perchance shal! lay thee to thy last repose, 








ODE ON HUMAN LIFE. 


IFE, what uncertainties are thine! 
Thy path, how varied is its scene! 
Now bright the beams of pleasure shine, 
And aii is tranquil and serene; 
And now the storm 
Begins to rise 
In awful form; 
Across the skies 
Clouds roll on clouds, and light’nings flash betweem. 


I have not travell’d far indeed 
Along thy wild and rugged way, 
Yet have I often found the need 
Of caution in the brightest day; 
When o’er my head 
The morning smil’d, 
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But dark and dread, 
With howlings wild, 
The night came on in gusts, and elemental fray. 


Then have I said, in deep despair, 
** No more 1’]] trust the sunshine hour, 
But when ’tis most serene and fair, 
Then I'll expect the storm to lowr; 
But when the rain 
And winds annoy, 
T’ll smile again, 
And wake to joy, 
For soon the storm will cease—’tis but a passing shower.” 


Soon the last beating shower will fall, 
And soon the final tempest blow, 
Heaven’s latest thunder soon appal, 
And the last vivid light’pings glow ; 
Sunshine and shower, 
And night and day, 
In that dread hour 
Shall pass away, 
And pleasure’s earth-born smile, and sublunaty woe. 


Tho’ now the the tempest’s wrath I feel, 
Tho’ adverse winds my paths molest, 
I have a friend my wounds can heal, 
And make e’en dark affliction blest. 
With bim I'l go 
Thro’ life’s long way, 
Mid scenes of wove, 
To endless day, 
To realms where former toils shall only sweeten reste 


Serener skies shall there be mince, 
And fairer scenes my eycé employ, 
Around me purer light shall shine, 
And every pulse shall beat with joy. 
In heavenly dreams 
Will pass my hours, 
By living streams, 
In fragrant bowers, 
Where clouds ne’er rise to shade, nor tempests to destroy. 


THE MINSTREL’S MEED. 








H Sweet is the breath of the dew-sprinkled thorn, 
And bright is the gleam of the clear vernal sky; 
But richer’s the sigh that from feeling is born, 
Aad purer the glance of the soul-kindled eye, 


When deepens the gloom of the tempest around, 

How cheering each sun-beam that glimmers on high; 
When loudest the shrieks of wild terror resound, 

How sweet is the voice that breathes succour is nigh, 


More bright than the sun-beam that shoots thro’ the storm, 
More sweet than the voice thai bids lost hope return, 
The glance of affection our griefs can disarm, 
And friendship, to blisses, our sorrows can turn, 


Thus sung the young minstrel, whilst eve’s breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerg’d from the sky ; 

For beauty he sung, and the lov’d meed he drew, 

A sigh trom her bosom, a tear from her cye, 





